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WHO MAKES THE NATIONS MORTGAGES 


First Exhaustive Survey in Mortgage Banking Ever Made Breaks Down 
the Field by Type of Lenders 


A common complaint in the mortgage 
business in the past has been the lack of 
a central source for vital statistics. Gov- 
ernment agencies compile each year the 
total farm and urban mortgage indebted- 
ness, but, other than that, there have 
been relatively few broad general statis- 
tics assembled at periodical intervals. 
FHA early organized statistical and re- 
search departments and has done some 
commendable work in these fields. 


One reason for this lack of data is un- 
doubtedly the sectional nature of mort- 
gage lending. Rates, lending policies and 
general conditions differ widely in 
different parts of the country. Mortgage 
lending remains today acutely sensitive 
to local conditions, although this may be 
less true at the moment than it has been 
in the past. 


The Division of Research and Statis- 
tics of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has just begun what it calls the 
“first detailed national study of mort- 
gage recordings ever made-in this coun- 
try”—and this is undoubtedly true. The 
study is planned as a monthly activity 
and will be an important index for mort- 
gage men everywhere. MBA, the Ameri- 
can Title Association and the U. S. 
Building and Loan League are co-operat- 
ing in the work. 


Who’s Doing the Lending? 


It will primarily answer the question: 
Who is making the mortgage loans to- 
day’? That is to say, what types of 
lenders are doing the most business? For 
some types, such as savings and loan 
associations, the figures will no doubt 
very accurately reflect current activity. 
Yet for many MBA members the index 
May not prove so conclusive because of 


the fact it is limited only to those non- 
farm loans of $20,000 or less. 

First month's study covered mortgage 
recordings of $20,000 or less, in Decem- 
ber in 209 counties possessing 22 per cent 
of the total non-farm population in the 
country. 

Recordings in 290 counties were: 

Type of Number of 

Lender Loans Amount 
Savings and loan... 32,934 $ 80,838,000 
Insurance companies — 5,491 27,217,000 
Banks and trust companies 21,970 71,061,000 
Mutual savings banks... 3,601 10,838,000 
Individuals ......_ 25,927 48,582,000 
Other mortgagees ~..... 13,424 39,786,000 
Total eceenennennmnnnnne, 103,347 $278,322,000 

Highest rate of mortgage financing 
was recorded for the District of 
Columbia—$9.09 per person. Florida 
was next with $6.44 and California third 
with $5.60. Note the wide differences 
in these three. 

In January the survey was expanded, 
further recordings from 44 states and the 
District of Columbia being tabulated: 
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Number 


of Loans 


Type of 
Lender 
Savings and loan 
associations ... . 27,283 
Insurance companies... 4,866 
Banks and trust 
companies ... . 20,003 
Mutual savings banks.. 2,143 
Individuals 0. 24,974 
Other mortgagees . 11,286 


Amount 


$ 66,114,000 
22,704,000 


62,697,000 

7,525,000 
49,032,000 
35,943,000 





Total . 90,555 $244,015,000 


Insurance companies recorded the 
highest average size mortgages in Janu- 
ary, $4,700. Other average size mort- 
gages were: Mutual savings banks, 
$3,500; banks and trust companies, 
$3,100; other mortgagees, $3,100; sav- 
ings and loan associations, $2,400, and 
individuals, $2,000. While the estimated 
dollar volume of mortgages recorded was 
under December, figures were in keep- 
ing with the customary seasonal decline. 


__ (Continued page 6, column 1) | 


DISTRIBUTION OF ESTIMATED INSTITUTIONAL HOME MORTGAGE LENDING 
FIRST 6 MONTHS 1938 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION IN 1939 


MBA Members in 69 Cities Estimate the Number of Single-Family Houses, 
A partments and Stores They Expect This Year 


How many single-family houses, apart- 
ments and stores do you think will be 
built in your community m 1939? was 
one of the questions 1n our recent ques- 
tionnaire. We had asked for that same 
information once before in a survey, and 
received a representative number of opin- 
ions. These were averaged and released: 
and one of the press comments at the 
time (that of Architectural Forum) was 
something to the effect that here was 


The 


publication printed our estimates which 


forecasting carried to a fine point. 


were not disputed as far as we know. 


Our forecast as to the actual number 
of houses to be built in any given com- 
munity was not based upon an actual 
house - to - house and person - to - person 
count. The figures merely represented 
the best views of our members. 


So again, in this article, we give the 
number of single-family houses, apart- 
ments and stores which our members be- 
lieve will be built in their communities 
The figures do not represent 
We have used only 


this year 
the entire country. 
those cities from where a representative 
number of replies were received. The 
estimated totals for some of the cities ap- 
pear over-optimistic; in other cases, they 
seem definitely too low. But they do 
give a general idea of what MBA mem- 
bers believe will result this year in the 
way of new single-family houses, apart- 
ments, and store buildings. In the four 
geographical divisions the figures are: 


MIDDLE WEST 


Single- 
Family Apart 
Houses ments Stores 
Chicago, III 2,750 33 
Evanston, IIl 60 1 l 
Galesburg, III 25 
Rockford, III. 125 4 ] 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 3002 15 
Gary, Ind. 200 
South Bend, Ind 100 
Des Moines, la. 287 2 20 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 35 
Council Bluffs, lowa 30 5 
Sioux City, Iowa 100 5 10 





Here are the prospects for new 
single-family houses, apartments 
and store buildings in a repre- 
sentative list of American cities 
and towns in 1939—as MBA 
members see them. Trying to 
estimate the number of houses to 
be built in a community is rather 
risky forecasting under present 
conditions, but these estimates 
at least reflect general conditions 
as our members see them the re- 
mainder of this year. 











Single- 

Family Apart- 

Houses ments Stores 
Waterloo, Iowa 200 5 
Wichita, Kan. 3005 10 
Louisville, Ky. 1,200 


Detroit, Mich. 9000 6 200 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 300 6 10 


Lansing, Mich. 8F 8 6 
Muskegon, Mich. 200 10 
Minneapolis, Minn....1,156 40 40 
St. Paul, Minn. 615 15 18 
Kansas City, Mo. 475 22 
St. Louis, Mo. 675 45 31 
Omaha, Neb. 250 3 5 


1,000 50 
2.000 46 200 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sandusky, Ohio 20 

Columbus, Ohio 775 30 25 
Toledo, Ohio 300 6 20 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 650 8 28 
Tulsa, Okla. 433 4 12 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2850 4 

Sioux Falls, S. D. . 2 


FAR WEST AND MOUNTAIN 
Salt Lake City, Utah 625 3 20 
Denver, Colo. 860 30 87 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 400 10 10 


Los Angeles, Calif.........9,250 400 
Portland, Oregon 950 10 20 
Seattle, Wash. 625 10 

Spokane, Wash. 550 12 20 
Rexburg, Idaho 25 1 l 

SOUTHERN 

Birmingham, Ala. 350 13 25 
Little Rock, Ark. 50 «10 

Osceola, Ark. 50 15 
Miami, Fla. 1950 95 100 
Atlanta, Ga. 1,000 7 50 
New Orleans, La. 1325 15 15 


Single- 

Family Apart- 

Houses ments Stores 
Jackson, Miss. 300 5 
Winston Salem, N.C. 400 
Greenville, S. C. 125 4 7 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 350 25 
Memphis, Tenn. 650 
Nashville, Tenn. 360 
Amarillo, Tex. 150 8 18 
Corpus Christi, Tex....1,000 10 25 
Dallas, Tex. 3,000 

EASTERN 

Pittsfield, Mass. 50 
New Haven, Conn. 200 
Huntington, W. Va. 225 5 
Richmond, Va. 100 2 25 
Trenton, N. J. _ 100 2 
Plainfield, N. J. . 50 § 
Newark, N. J. 4,000 
Syracuse, N. Y. 85 1 
Rochester, N. Y. 385 4 16 
Binghampton, N. Y. 100 6 
Washington, D. C....2,000 
Philadelphia, Pa 5,000 
Baltimore, Md. 1,350 4 
Buffalo, N. Y. 600 § 12 


From these figures it would appear 
that several cities are going to experience 
something approaching a building boom 
in 1939. In others, the outlook is any- 
thing but hopeful. How the results at the 
end of the year will compare with these 
estimates will be interesting to compare. 


And speaking of forecasting, the 
FHLB Review, in its February issue, had 
this to say: 


“If we can assume that the trend 
toward increased residential building con: 
tinues at the accelerated rate evidenced 
in the last nine months of 1938, the 
dollar volume of residential dwellings 
built in 1939 will be approximately 50 
per cent above 1938, or about $2,000, 
000,000. The estimated total for 1938 
was $1,330,000,000. However, with the 
present unsettled European conditions 
and their possible reactions in the coun: 
try, the trends indicated by the latter 
part of 1938 may be seriously inter’ 
rupted.” 
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WHO IS THE LENDER? 


A Better Appreciation of Just Who Constitutes Our Investor Class 


Is Sorely Needed Today 











One of the tragedies of every great 
depression has been the plight of those 
who owed money. Thousands of people 
who had contracted debts with every 
reason to believe that they could pay at 
maturity, found these obligations falling 
due in the depth of the worst depression 
in our history. The value of property of 
all kinds from whose sale such debts 
might be paid had dropped to sacrifice 
levels, and payment of all debts maturing 
at this time was an impossibility. Meas- 
ures protecting the borrower had to be 
taken. This we all grant. 


But the public has been concerned 
almost exclusively with the plight of the 
borrower. It has failed to realize that 
there are two sides to credit. One con- 
cerns the borrower, the other the lender. 


In all recent actions affecting the debt 
question it is strange that legislatures, 
courts and the public have given so little 
thought to the problems of the lender. It 
is likely that this neglect arises from a 
misconception as to the real identity of 
those to whom money is owed. Hence 
our first step toward a fair solution of the 
whole situation is to ask and answer the 
question “Who is the lender?”’ 


The public’s picture of a mortgage 
holder, fostered by years of melodrama 
is that of a wealthy but heartless miser 
who welcomes the chance of foreclosing 
the mortgage and possessing the poor 
man’s home. It is strange how such con- 
ceptions, learned in childhood can color 
the subconscious thinking of intelligent 
people, and lead in no small measure to 
the one-sided treatment shown in many 
moratorium laws, court decisions and edi- 
torial comment. For the typical mortgage 
lender is not a very wealthy man as the 
public imagines. Rich men are more 
likely to invest in the capital stock of 
enterprises with which they are familiar 
and which offer the hope of far higher 
profits than the modest rate of interest 
which a good mortgage pays. Or they 
may buy real estate for a rise in value 
and may themselves borrow to do so. 


Written especially for Tue Mortcace Banker 


By W. W. BEAL 


True, some rich men buy mortgages but 
they are comparatively few. 

It would be a revelation to most of 
our legislators and to many others if they 
could see march before them all those in 
their own county who own mortgages. 
There would be some wealthy men and 





Rich men buy comparatively 
few mortgages. Instead, the mass 
market for mortgages today rests 
with the vast middle class of in- 
vestors. Awakening in their 
minds the fact that they have a 
stake in anything that concerns 
national investment policies and 
trends should be the concern of 
every type of lender. Lenders 
have “rights,” Mr. Beal declares, 
and it should be their business to 
see that they get a hearing. 











o> 


women but they would be astonished 
see the long parade of ordinary folks,- 
clerks who wanted a safe place for their 


Oo 


earnings, farmers who had laid aside 
their small surplus year by year, teachers 
and laborers who looked forward to the 
time when they could no longer work, 
and many elderly men and women who 
out of a lifetime of toil had accumulated 
some savings for old age. Let me intro- 
duce them to you, as I see in my mind 
some of our own investors. 

Consider a certain Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones. Here is a couple truly representa- 
tive of the best traditions of American 
pioneer families. They have worked all 
their lives, laid a little aside each year 
and reared a family. They have educated 
their children and given them a start in 
life. At last they reach that period in 
life when they can no longer add much 
to their wordly goods—and must depend 
upon their savings or their children. Like 
so many people, this couple doesn't 
relish the latter choice. They do not 
have to because through assistance of 
a local loan man who was both an ad- 
visor and a friend their money was 
placed in a few good mortgages on a farm 
and on some residences, where other 

(Continued page 6, column 1) 


Mortgage Buyers Come from Homes Like This 


5 





bod 


Mr. Beal cites this house as a typical dwelling place for many of America’s most impor- 
tant investors. It happens to be the home of a mortgage buyer with whom the author has 
dealt for many years. It is quite in contrast with the generally accepted impression that 
the bulk of our investing class lives not too far from Broad and Wall Streets. 


Reproduction forbidden 


except by permission. 
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U. S. FACES A STATIC POPULATION 


* Says the Doane Agricultural Service in Fourth of a Series . 
of Articles Prepared for The Mortgage Banker 








The United States is approaching an 
era of stationary or decreasing popula- 
tion. This is a rather shocking fact to 
a nation that has never experienced 
other than a rapidly expanding popula- 
tion. 

The increase in population is slowing 
down, and unless large numbers of im- 
migrants are admitted or unexpected 
increases in the birth rate occur, the 
peak of approximately 160,000,000 peo- 
ple will be reached about 1975—-about 
35 years hence. 

The slowing down of the growth in 
population is due primarily to the re- 
duction in the birth rate. The birth 
rate has been declining for nearly 100 
years, 

Coupled with this national picture, 
farm population 1s working out an inde- 
pendent curve which distinctly affects 
the agricultural situation. During nor- 
mal times the net migration from farms 
to urban centers is more than enough 
to offset natural increases, with the re- 
sult that farm population is declining, 
as illustrated by the population curves 
of Iowa. 


The increased use of power ma- 
chinery is perhaps the most striking 
adjustment which is being made to these 
population changes. Indeed it is hard 
to say whether power machinery is 
cause or effect, but in the commercial 


farming districts at least two results are 
in evidence. First of these is the in- 
creasing size of farms. One man with 
machinery is able to operate a larger and 
larger acreage, with the result that farm 
homes heretofore occupied by farm oper- 
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ators are now being moved, allowed to 
stand idle, or are occupied by subsistence 
or part-time farmers and_ industrial 
workers who farm little or none of the 
adjoining land. In the commercial farm: 
ing areas this trend to large farms prob- 
ably will continue, but there will be an 
increasing number of part-time and sub- 
sistence farms scattered throughout the 
area. 


A second trend which is a direct re 
sult of power machinery is the increasing 
number of “side walk” farmers especially 
in the wheat belt. These farmers live in 
small towns and villages and drive out to 
their farms, which they operate with 
machinery and hired labor, thus reducing 
to a minimum the number of workers 
living on the farms. 


The migration from country to urban 
centers will continue in spite of decreas: 
ing farm population and increasing farm 
opportunities. Progressive nations be: 
come increasingly industrialized. Most 
of the people leaving farms are of the 
younger age groups, between 20 and 30 
years. 


Tenancy in the commercial areas 
probably will increase as a result of 


(Continued page 8, column 2) 
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INEXPENSIVE USED HOMES 


Versus 


. EXPENSIVE NEW ONES 


The Wise Home Seeker Will Consider Buying As Well As Building 











For over thirty years I have been 
engaged in the real estate loan business. 
I have known a number of poor families, 
a few very rich ones, and a great many 
in between the two, and most of them 
have not lived in new houses. 

The objective of the Federal Housing 
Administration was to stimulate business 
in the building field, to sell more mate- 
rial, and particularly, to give work to 
skilled laborers. The FHA has had al- 
most unlimited funds and innumerable 
employees, and its propaganda in educa- 
tion and persuasion has been so successful 
that it has resulted in giving most buyers 
the impression that their best interests 
are served in buying new houses. 

In the past the sale of used houses 
represented the larger part of real estate 
sales. Occasionally some Company would 
open a new district and build a number 
of new houses for sale. The average 
buyer seemed prejudiced against such 
houses, being under the impression that 
they were not as well-built as an owner 
would have constructed his own home. 
Where so many houses were built at one 
time they represented the latest styles of 
that period and there was apt to be a 
marked similarity among them. There 
was also the tendency to use minimum 
frontage, which gave them a crowded 
appearance. 

Some of these less desirable features 
have been eliminated in more recent years 
by firms like J. C. Nichols and Company 
of Kansas City, Missouri, and similar 
firms in other cities. Printed pictures 
and machine work, though uniform and 
even, lack individuality found in the 
hand-made article. Likewise, a neighbor- 
hood built of similar type houses in one 
period does not have the atmosphere of 
one which has been developed more 
gradually by individuals. 

The reason the houses in these new 
districts have sold more readily of late 
years is because the public is getting 
monthly-payment-minded, and the men 
who build to sell have made provisions 
for this form of buying. Under the newer 
forms of financing a very small percent- 
age of the cost is required as an initial 
payment. Because of this there is danger 
of the purchaser being persuaded to buy 


Written especially for Tue Morrocace Banker 


By JULIA E. CHIPPS 


a better house than he can afford. He is 
told that if he can pay a certain amount 
of rent monthly, a like amount will buy 
him a home. Sufficient attention is not 
directed to the future costs of painting, 





Here are some pointed obser- 
vations about one of the most 
significant factors in the entire 
real estate and mortgage field— 
the question of the “overhang” 
as some of the economists phrase 
it. Which is to say the real estate 
now on the market that should 
be sold but isn’t. The author be- 
lieves that many who are build- 
ing now, or are contemplating it, 
might do well to investigate the 
existing property for sale—and 
buy with a view to remodeling. 











papering, roofing and other unexpected 
repairs which may have to be done dur- 
ing the fifteen-year buying period. As a 
renter, should he suffer a decrease in sal- 
ary, loss of position, experience accident 
or hospital bills, he can meet these emerg- 
encies by renting a less expensive place, 





but if he has obligated himself to make 
certain compulsory payments on the pur- 
chase of his property and similar condi- 
tions occur, there is the danger of losing 
all or part of what he has invested in his 
home. 

It would be presumptuous of me to 
attempt to tell people how they should 
spend their money. If they can afford to 
buy new houses at the present high price 
of labor and material that is their privi- 
lege. However, beginning with the raw 
material, every step in the preparation, 
manufacture, wholesale and retail selling, 
and advertising now carries old-age tax, 
unemployment tax, sales tax and Em- 
ployer’s Liability and Workmen's Com- 
pensation insurance cost, none of which 
are included in the cost of present used 
houses. 

In an average-sized city even a modest 
new five-room cottage will cost from 
$4,500 to $6,000. The. bedrooms are 
usually quite small, and a dining-room 
“Tea for Two” size. A used cottage in 
our city, of the same number of rooms, 
all larger size, can be bought for approxi- 
mately $1,500 to $2,000 if about 20 

(Continued next page) 


Sold—for $500! It looks more like one of the houses you see going up in metro- 
politan centers today costing around $5,000. The owner actualy bought it for $500—and 
then proceeded to remodel it in a thoroughly efficient way. It had four rooms and porch 
on the first floor with basement dining room and kitchen. The owner changed this arrange- 
ment and made it into a livable attractive home. He spent $1,500—and it now rents for 
$30 a month. He’s getting $360 a year return on his $2,000, less taxes, maintenance, etc. 


Reproduction forbidden 


except by permission. 
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Insurance Companies Make Largest Size Mortgage, Says Survey 


Corwin Fergus, head of the Division 
of Research and Statistics of the FHLBB, 
is supplying MBA with the complete sta 
tistical data concerning this study. Each 
state is covered monthly. The complete 
monthly reports are being furnished 
those cooperating in the work. The job 
is being handled in an unusually rapid 
manner. For example, tabulations for 
February, 1939, were available at MBA's 
headquarters on March 25. 

As stated before, the material will 
only answer one question: That is, what 
type of lenders are getting the most 
business and how much? As an illus- 
tration, in the January tabulation for 
Illinois, 24 counties are covered includ- 
ing Cook (Chicago) and the populous 
counties of Du Page, Kankakee, Lake, 
Peoria, Rock Island and Sangamon. 
Obviously this is a good representation 


W.W. 


young people, the borrowers as 
they had once been were starting to re- 
peat their career. The old folks would 
be astonished to hear some young econo- 
mist, fresh from college picture them as 
hard-hearted lenders, unsympathetic 
with the borrower. They innocently sup- 
posed that they were doing the latter a 
service when they lent their savings, and 
that they were entitled to the 5 per cent 
interest which was barely sufficient to 
maintain them. 

Now let us take our leave and walk 
down the street to a small house where 
lives Mrs. Smith, a widow. Her case is 
different. Her husband died before he had 
time to accumulate enough of a fortune 
to support her; and while she is young and 


(Continued from page 1) 


from which to make a deduction for the 
entire state. For each of these counties 
is shown the number of mortgages, and 
their amount in dollars, made by the sav- 
ing and loan associations, insurance com- 
panies, bank and trust companies, indi- 
viduals and other mortgagees. The totals 
are shown and the non-farm population 
of the 1930 census. Incidentally, Mr. 
Fergus is preparing a special article on 
this subject for an early issue of The 
Mortgage Banker. 

During the first six months of 1938 
estimated volume of home mortgage 
loans written by institutional lenders de- 
clined about 11 per cent as compared 
with the same period in 1937—a rela- 
tively small drop, it is said, when com- 
pared with the general decline in 
business activity. In the first half of last 





year there was an estimated total of 
$703,000,000 of new home mortgage 
lending by institutional investors—this 
sum excludes all mortgage financing by 
individuals, trust departments of banks, 
and miscellaneous lenders. According to 
the January report, the average size of a 
home mortgage loan written by savings 
and loan association was $2,200 a decline 
of over $100 from the 1937 average. The 
average size new mortgage written for 
construction purposes likewise declined 
over $100 to about $3,200. Based upon 
the recent studies it is shown that indi- 
vidual lenders are making the smallest- 
size mortgage loans; life insurance com- 
panies write the largest size loan, fol- 
lowed by commercial banks and trust 
companies. Next come mutual savings 
banks followed by the savings and loan 
associations. 


Beal Looks at America’s Lending Class 


(Continued from page 3) 


willing to work, her three small children 
keep her at home. But fortunately, she 
was left a small annuity from a life in- 
surance policy which will support her, 
and a few hundred dollars in a savings 
bank to bridge over unexpected expenses. 
But both life insurance company and 
savings bank have half their resources 
invested in mortgages. If interest rates 
fall sharply her income will be reduced; 
and if through unjust laws or otherwise 
the principal is lost, the effect will finally 
fall on her. 

These are some of the lenders. Even 
the great insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks are simply the custodians of 
these peoples’ funds. When you strike 
at the lender, the insurance company or 





the savings institution in whose name the 
mortgage may stand, you are not hitting 
a rich man who can well afford the loss; 
you are striking some of the most helpless 
and most worthy pople in the commu 
nity,—your own neighbors. These are 
the people on whom must fall every bur- 
den of hostile legislation; their income 
must bear the load of heavy taxation; 
their security is bandied about by indif- 
ferent courts. 

I ask that the lawmakers and the pub- 
lic hereafter give thought to the bor 
rower, certainly, but also to the lender 
who seems to have no one to speak for 
him. And I propose that the loan man 
see that his case is heard. 


Build If You Must — But Don’t Ignore Used Houses 


years old, and for $2,500 to $3,500 if 
from about 10 to 15 years old. These 
are not in run-down tenement house or 
slum neighborhoods, but are _ located 
where there are proper school facilities 
and good neighbors, though perhaps not 
in as fashionable vicinity as certain 
newer localities. 

Figures obtained from our local firms 
indicate that such a house could be made 
quite attractive with the expenditure of 
from $1,200 to $1,400. The figures 
would include two coats of exterior paint 
and three coats of interior paint, paper- 
ing all rooms, linoleums in bath and 
kitchen, new oak floors, new tub, toilet, 


(Continued from page 5) 


basin and cabinet in the bathroom, new 
kitchen sink with cabinet underneath, 
automatic hot water heater, new furnace 
and new roofing. Care should be exer- 
cised in buying the type of home that 
will not require structural changes. 
Usually taking off fancy porches and 
trimmings will make a marked improve- 
ment. 

The buyer would be saving approxi- 
mately $1,000 in principal, and when 
you consider 6% interest on this amount 
for 15 years and approximately 314% 
interest for 15 years on $1,000.00 less 
assessed value, it results in a very sub- 
stantial saving. This could be used to 


better advantage for the education of the 
children or for setting up health and life 
insurance for future needs. In addition 
to this there is added value in better 
health, because the burden of debts takes 
its toll in peace of mind, credit standing 
and impaired efficiency. 

In an adjoining column is shown a 
picture of a house which was bought for 
$500. Unfortunately a photograph of its 
original appearance is not available. It 
consisted of four rooms and a porch on 
the first floor with basement dining room 
and kitchen. The porch was a dilapi 
dated wooden structure with a roll roof 

(Continued on page 8) 
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TRADE GROUPS IN 1938 

Despite the drop in business activity in 1938, the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America showed the usual rate of growth it has experienced during the 
past several years. The United States Chamber of Commerce recently reported 
on 148 national trade associations which disclosed that 34 per cent enjoyed a mem- 
bership increase, 30 per cent maintained the same membership, and 36 per cent suf- 
fered a loss.) MBA was among the first 34 per cent, showing a gain of 81 new 
members during the calendar year. 

A further report covering only 116 national trade associations showed that 
45 per cent enjoyed an increase in revenue, 12 per cent maintained the same revenue, 
and 43 per cent suffered a loss. Again MBA was among those in the first 45 
per cent enjoying a substantial increase in revenue. 





One of the interesting statistical studies made recently was that of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. It sought to re-define “wealth” and “physical assets” and then 
divides physical assets into those used for production and those used for comfort. 
An important point brought out showed that, during the period covered by the 
study, that is 1922-1933, physical assets used for comfort increased faster than those 
used for production—and, as one writer declared, seems to refute the claim put 
forth by New Deal economists that production facilities have been over-developed. 
One of the most important points of the study of interest to MBA members is the 
fact that farm dwellings during the period show a relatively small increase. The gain 
in urban land and buildings was substantial but the decline in value of farm lands 
is larger than any other index in the study. Part of the compilation is as follows: 


Physical Assets Used for Production (000,000 omitted) 

1922 1930 Inc. 
Farm land $40,747 $31,929 *$8.818 
Farm buildings 5,297 5,377 80 
Farm Implements 2,515 3,200 685 

Physical Assets Used for Comfort 

Farm dwellings $ 6,397 $ 6,492 95 
Farm livestock 3,548 3,409 *139 
Urban residental land 35,829 52,236 16,407 
Urban residential buildings 32,086 46,780 14,694 
Tax-exempt land 4,474 6,182 1,708 
Tax-exempt buildings 16,291 26,961 10,670 


* Decrease 


Mrs. Julia E. Chipps is Vice President of the J. G. Schneider Investment Co. of 
St. Joseph, Missouri. She is one of the two women members of MBA, and was 
born in St. Joseph, Missouri. She went to work for the American National Bank 
of that city for what she thought was a three weeks’ period—and has been actively 
engaged in business for the past 34 years. She likes golf, but says she is too busy 
to play and derives her greatest pleasure from reading and traveling. 








W. W. Beal, who contributed “Who Is the Lender?” in this issue, is a native 
of Iowa and a graduate of Oberlin College. The Iowa Securities Company of 
Waterloo, with which he is now associated, was incorporated in 1910 and was long 
active in both farm and city mortgages. Since founding, the Company has 
developed a large clientele of private investors, but also acts as mortgage loan 
correspondent for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in certain Iowa cities 
and for Aetna Life and Provident Mutual in Des Moines. It maintains offices in 
Waterloo, Des Moines and Cedar Rapids. 





MBA GOVERNOR 














rd 


Stanley H. Trezevant 


Stanley H. Trezevant is one of MBA's 
representatives in the South and be- 
came a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors in 1936. He is now president of 
Stanley H. Trezevant & Co. in Mem- 
phis. He was born and reared in Mem- 
phis, and has been in the mortgage loan 
business for nearly 20 years. He was for- 
merly vice-president of Crump and 
Trezevant, Inc. This concern was mort- 
gage loan correspondent for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in 
Memphis, Little Rock, St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh. 

About two years ago, he sold his in- 
terest to his associate, E. H. Crump, 
and was inactive until November, 1938, 
when he organized his new firm. 

He was Convention Chairman of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America at its convention in Memphis 
in 1936. 


WOULD ALTER TRADI- 
TIONAL MOVING DAYS 


Dun's Review made a study in which 
it is indicated that the traditional May 1 
and October 1 moving days in metro- 
politan areas have been a contributing 
factor in the sharp seasonal fluctuations 
in residential building. Newer building 
methods and newer building materials 
have greatly minimized the consideration 
of weather as a factor in determining 
when the erection of buildings shall be- 
gin—hence, the implication is that one 
constructive move that real estate and 
property managers might make is to 
eliminate, as much as possible, these 
traditional moving days. 
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MODERNIZATION 
MARKET 


Just how extensive the modernization 
market is, has long been a subject of 
speculation among mortgage and real 
estate men. WPA'’s study cover 8,000,- 
000 family dwelling units—about one- 
half the homes of all United States urban 
families. The statistics are revealing be- 
cause they show that in this field there 
is a great deal of work that ought to be 
done. 

54% were built prior to 1915 

45% need minor repairs 

14% need major repairs 

2% are beyond repair 

17% are over-crowded 

15% lack inside flush toilets 

20% lack private bathtubs or showers 

40% lack central heating plants 

13% have neither gas nor electric 
cooking equipment 

5% are without running water 

Building Reporter goes on to say that: 
“If these percentages are applied on the 
country as a whole (and size of the 
sampling justifies such a procedure), it 
is found that there is a market in al- 
ready-built dwelling units for about 3!/2 
million bathtubs or showers, 27 million 
flush toilets, 5 million heating plants, 24% 
million modern stoves, and 1 million 
sinks—not to mention the millions of 
board feet of lumber, square feet of 


“Side Walk”’ Farmers Gaining in Wheat Belt 


(Continued from page 4) 


larger operations but relatively little 
change is expected in other areas. 

The population is not distributed ac- 
cording to the resources of the country. 
The southeastern part of the United 
States has 40 per cent of the farm popu- 
lation but only 17 per cent of the total 
land in farms. The Great Plains has 
one-third more population than its re- 
sources justify. Such maladjustments 
have been brought about by exhaustion 
of the natural resources as well as by 
differences in birth rates. On an aver- 
age, the poorer families have more chil- 
dren. In the most destitute farm areas 
there are often produced twice as many 
children as are necessary to maintain the 
population. Thus declining soil fertility, 
exhaustion of other natural resources, 
and high birth rates create rural poverty. 


Congressman Kean of New Jersey 
wants FHA to insure loans to discharge 
tax claims. 
would empower banks to make loans at 
4 per cent giving the taxpayer 5 years 
to pay. Loans would be limited to 
$3,000. 


plaster, cubic feet of masonry and linear 
feet of innumerable other materials.” 


His bill to accomplish this - 


There are well developed rural slums 
where American farm life is at a low 
level. 

There is no cause for alarm over the 
prospect of a stationary population. 
There will, however, need to be a num- 
ber of important adjustments made by 
business and the government. There may 
be beneficial effects due to each citizen 
on an average having more land, mineral, 
and other natural resources than would 
otherwise be the case. If conserved and 
used wisely, these can be made the basis 
of a high level of living. 

Farm mortgage loans secured by prop- 
erly used productive farm land will con- 
tinue to be good investments, but poor 
land particularly when used for un- 
adapted purposes will prove to be in- 
creasingly undesirable loan security. 


HOLC reports that the average bor- 
rower now has an estimated equity of 
$716 more in his home than when his 
loan was made. It estimates that bor- 
rowers have been saved an average of 
$175 in insurance representing the differ- 
ence in the amount they would have paid 
at the average rate at which their loans 
were privately financed and the 5 per 
cent rate offered them by HOLC. 


Julia Chipps’ Discussion of Old vs. New Houses 
(Continued from page 5) 

try to devise plans whereby, either 

through new FHA provisions or some 

other financing group, they can purchase 

these used houses and, with proper su- 

pervision and assistance, obtain data as 


ing, a lot of scroll work, bannister and 
trimming. New windows and a door 
were put in the front and an uncovered 
deck porch used. A gravel driveway 
was made on the side, leading to the 
basement, which was made into a fur- 
nace room, garage and laundry room. 
One back bedroom was changed into a 
kitchen, pantry and bath, leaving a large 
sized dining room, parlor and bedroom. 
Inlaid linoleum was used on the bath 
and kitchen floors and oak floors laid in 
the other rooms. The plumbing was all 
modern, though perhaps not of the high 
priced type. All rooms were papered 
and interior and exterior wood painted. 

The man who bought it has been very 
successful in remodeling this and many 
other houses in St. Joseph. He states he 
spent a little over $1,500 for the remod- 
eling and the house has been renting for 
$30.00. An individual could have saved 
some of the cost by doing his own paint- 
ing and landscaping. 

If the average buyer in lower income 
brackets would be better served by pur- 
chasing less expensive used houses, then 
it seems to me that as a group we should 





Mrs. Chipps comments on a 
fact that many mortgage men 
know — but cannot prove: 
Namely, that with financing ar- 
rangements so easy many home- 
builders are undoubtedly being 
led along the path of home- 
ownership at a too-rapid pace. 
They may be simply “biting off 
more than they can chew” by 
building more expensively than 
their income later will support. 
The easy money of today may 
become the dear money of 
tomorrow. 











to the cost of remodeling, and be financed 
on a monthly or quarterly basis. 

If this insistence upon the desirability 
of new houses leads the buying public 


to a prejudiced state of mind against 
used houses, then everyone owning 
houses already built will suffer in low- 
ered valuations. In addition, if these 
people who insist upon buying new 
houses, which may be beyond their capac- 
ity to pay, have to give them up, they 
likely will become renters. Other prop- 
erty owners, who are already bearing 
the heavy burden of all taxes, would 
have the further burden of assuming 
their proportionate part of uncertain 
costs of discounted resales, interest on 
government bonds issued for this newer 
form of financing, and continued admin- 
istration expenses. 

To those who can well afford to buy 
new houses without hazard of loss it is 
advisable for them to do so, for their 
own satisfaction and for stimulating gen- 
eral building. A sale of used houses to 
people in lesser financial circumstances 
will at least release money to the former 
owner, give work, even though in lesser 
degree, and maybe the former owner will 
build a new house, with a substantial 
cash investment. 























